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Commit thy way unto the Lord ; trust also in Him and He shall 
bring it to pass. — Psalm xxxvii. 5. 

It was a lovely morning in the early part of June — 
a day which opened with unusual splendour, and in 
which Nature seemed to be rejoicing in her own 
beauties. 

Hedges and fields and lanes shone bright in 
garments of many-tinted green. Through the clear 
air came the scent of lilacs and laburnums, of Guelder- 
roses and other flowering shrubs. Busy bees were 
actively humming among the flowers, flitting from 
blossom to blossom, and bvtd^ ^axv^ ^^ -^ss^^ ^^s^r- 
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trees. It was, indeed, a day to make the coldest 
heart rejoice, and to. induce the Christian to look 
above to the Creator of so glorious a world and 
exclaim, in humble acknowledgment of His power : 
* Oh, all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever.' 

In the village of H , in Suffolk, the brightness 

of the morning caused much rejoicing to a party of 
children who had risen early, and were busily pre- 
paring garlands of gay flowers and evergreens where- 
with to decorate an arched gateway, which led from 
the Rectory-grounds, in which they were at work, 

into the churchyard of H . The children's ages 

ranged from six to twelve, and the reason of their 
activity was that their faithful nurse was that morning 
to be married. The wedding was to take place from 
the Rectory — their home; whilst their father, Mr. 
Grant, was to perform the ceremony. 

I^iicy Sotners, the bride elect, had lived six years 
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in Mr. Grant's family, and well deserved the esteem 
and aflfection which all the household tendered her. 
It was, indeed, a great sorrow to Mrs. Grant to part 
with so valued a servant, but John Martin had 
secured her promise to many him ; and as he was an 
honest, respectable man, herself and husband could 
make no objection to the match ; whilst, as they 
must part with Lucy, were well pleased to think she 
would still make her home in their village. The 
triumphal arch was proudly finished, at eleven o'clock ; 
the wedding-party passed beneath it while, at half- 
past eleven, or thereabouts, the bells of H . 

Church rang out a merry peal — sign that Lucy 
Somers and John Martin were man and wife ; and 
soon after the latter led his bride back to the Rectory, 
where Mrs. Grant had provided a substantial wedding- 
breakfast, on the table of which not only the children 
of the family, but master, mistress, and many friends 
of Lucy's, had placed suitable ^xe^^'oX^* — -^x^^^^^^^^ ^^ssr- 
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selection of which had been well-adapted towards the 
embellishment of the cottage or the necessary utensils 
for household use. 

The wedding-cake — quite a success — had been 
made by the cook of the Rectory, and duly frosted 
and decorated ; and, what with the viands and flowers 
and presents, the table presented indeed, not only a 
well-furnished feast, but was emblematic of the good- 
will and love with which the Rectory family looked 
on Lucy, and for her sake, the husband she had 
chosen to be her protector through this world's 
pilgrimage. 

Before the commencement of the breakfast Mr. 
Grant joined the wedding-party, and asked both a 
blessing on the meal and on the future of the pair 
whose union he had just solemnised. Nor did he 
retire until he had addressed to them a few further 
words of solemn advice, urging them, from the com- 
mencetnent of their married life, to establish God's 
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presence in their home, to live according to the 
plain commandments enforced in the Bible for all 
those who were His disciples. He reminded them of 
the promises God makes to such, of protection, pro- 
vision, and peace of mind ; and, above all, Mr. Grant 
exhorted them, when they found themselves in 
positions of doubt and difficulty, whether temporal 
or spiritual, to seek guidance from above from Him 
who hath declared, * Commit thy way unto the Lord ; 
trust also in Him, and He shall bring it to pass.* 
(Psalm xxxvii. 5.) Mr. Grant then touched on the 
sorrow they all felt in parting with Lucy ; and the 
latter*s tears fell fast when her kind master, referring 
to her faithful service, told her husband that he felt 
that in such a wife the latter had secured the principal 
element for a happy home. That in the many years 
she had lived in his family their observation had been 
that she was not only truly a God-fearing and a 
God-trusting woman, but one who mad& \!cyK. '^-^j^^ 
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her study and rule of life, ' It is this, which, above all 
other things, has made her service so valuable to our 
children,* said Mr. Grant, ' for from their nurse they 
have been taught practical religion ; that religion 
which applies Bible truths to the minor events of 
daily life, to the control of the will, the reverence for 
His name, the strict adherence to truth, and many 
other equally applicable precepts, in the observance 
of which rich blessings abound. May you and Lucy, 
now together, follow this same safe rule,' said Mr. 
Grant to the bridegroom, 'and I shall have little 
doubt of your welfare. Meantime, as your home is 
only within a short walk of us, Lucy and yourself 
will be ever welcome visitors here.* So saying, Mr. 
Grant once more shook hands with the newly-married 
pair, and, bidding his children follow him, left the 
bridal party to finish their repast unrestrained, 

In due time, when toasts had been drank and 
songs sung, and the merriment such occasions as a 
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wedding ever induces was over, John Martin led his 
wife across the fields to her new home, a neat four- 
roomed cottage, surrounded by a nice piece, of garden- 
ground, both as neat and trim as a lover's eye and 
hand could make them, of which Lucy took posses- 
sion with much heart-happiness. 

John Martip was only an agricultural labourer, 
but he was a good workman, and much valued by his 
employer, Mr. Griffiths, who rented the Hall Farm, 
the lai^est farm in the place. He had been with his 
master very many years, had risen to be horseman, 
earning thereby an additional shilling a week, viz. 
fourteen shillings, independent of sundry other per- 
quisites which trusted labourers are pretty sure to 
secure, such as firing, skimmed milk, etc. John also 
rented a good allotment of Mr. Griffiths (quarter-acre), 
from the produce of which, and his garden combined, 
he could more than pay his rent, besides supplying his 
table with vegetables and fruit. True, his rent^K^&W«^ 
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three pounds fifteen shillings a year; its market value, 
his master told him every quarter-day, was really 

much higher, for cottages were scarce in H ; but 

Mr. Griffiths promised him, nevertheless, that as long 
as he worked for him he should never be turned out 
of it So that Martin looked on it almost as his own 
property. When Lucy married one of her wedding 
presents had been a cock and hen ; and as she well 
knew how poultry should be cared for, she looked to 
increase her stock, determining to make a good market 
out of them. 

A few days after Lucy was settled in her own 
home Mrs. Grant, at her children's earnest desire, 
took them to see their nurse. John Martin was at 
woik, but Lucy spied the well-known figures of her 
mistress and late charges coming across the fields, so 
she went out to meet them, welcoming them with 
pride and pleasure to her cottage. Each of the 
children had brought a present of flowers or v^e- 
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tables in their hand, and much curiosity was shown by 
them as to the arrangement of their nurse's cottage, 
the disposal of her wedding presents, &c. Permitting 
them liberty to ransack her cupboard and amuse 
themselves with its contents, Lucy offered Mrs. Grjmt 
the well-polished mahogany arm-chair, and gave full 
attention to her late mistress, who, sitting down, tolc^ 
her they seemed lost without her at the Rectory, and 
enquired after her own welfare. 

'You will know the value of having learnt to 
economise now, Nurse,* she said, still addressing her 
by that familiar name. 

' Indeed I shall, ma'am,* said Lucy, ' for after 
leaving such a place as yours, where everything was 
to hand, and plenty of all that was wanted, fourteen 
shillings a week doesn't seem much to provide for a 
house upon, does it ? ' 

' It will go farther than you think, though,' said 
Mrs. Grant. ' Want makes a good s^axe^ '^^^w. Vssss^ \ 
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and there are so many things in your position not 
needed, whilst I am almost at times inclined to fret 
over the money that goes in the necessity of keeping 
up a position, But take my advice, Lucy : whatever 
you do, keep free from buying on credit. Start 
with this principle ; and having, as I know you have, 
saved a nice little sum while you were in service, 
you can, by paying ready money, keep in advance of 
debt; 

' John and I have quite determined that that 
advice is right/ replied Lucy, *so I drew out one 
sovereign yesterday from the savings bank; then 
Saturdays, you see, John can repay me what IVe 
spent, and we shall not be driven in a corner for 
buying everything Saturday night, for they do say 
prices are sent up Saturdays, because working-people's 
money is flush then/ 

* A very wise plan,' said Mrs. Grant, * and I hope 
the rest of that fund will be kept for rainy days, for 
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you must expect both storm and sunshine in life, you 
know, Nurse. 

* Dear me, yes, ma'am,* said Lucy. * IVe lived 
long enough in the world to know it can't always be 
like now, but I hope I've got a good husband, and I 
know whatever God sends he'll give me strength to 
bear it. Just now I feel most too happy, and am 
forced to ask God to help me bear that too, for 
happiness wants its resting-place as well as trouble, I 
find, and now there's no room for fear/ 

'True,' replied Mrs. Grant, *and that trust is well 
described in the Prophet Joel, ii. 21, and following 
verses. I dare say you know the passage as well as I 

ft 

do, Lucy. It b^ins with, "Fear not, be glad and 
rejoice, for the Lord will do great things," and goes 
on to describe how in trusting in God grace is pro- 
mised, with both present and future blessings.' 

Lucy knew the chapter well, and was quite ready 
to follow Mrs. Grant's thoughts. One of tiss. V3fc\R.^<\sj«i^ 
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of her service at the Rectory had been that the 
topic of religion was a free one between her mistress 
and herself; one, too, of daily discussion, when- 
ever Mrs. Grant came and sat with her children 
in the nursery. Encouraged to do so, Lucy had 
joined in the conversation, first timidly, then with- 
out reserve, until, recognising her spirituality, Lucy's 
knowledge of the Bible was often resorted to by 
her mistress to endorse some truth to the children's 
minds. 

After Mrs. Grant and the children were gone 
John Martin came home, and was pleased to hear of 
his wife's visitors. As soon as dinner was over he 
invited Lucy to go as far with him on his way back 
to work as his allotment, where he showed her with 
pride what a promise of good crops he had,* and told 
her that in due time he should need her help a bit to 
get them in ; and even now, if she'd give an eye to 
see that the ground was kept clear of weeds and 
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stones just when she had leisure, he added, it 
would be worth while. 

Before going farther on with our story it would 
be perhaps as well here to give a little deeper insight 
into the character of Lucy's husband, because our 
tale hangs much thereon. It will also show us how 

m 

necessary it is to season every talent which God 
entrusts us with that 'wisdom which cometh from 
on high,' lest, being used to self-glorification, we 
dim its lustre and divert its purpose. John Martin 
had been bom and bred up to fourteen years of age 
in a small town in Norfolk, where he had had the 
advantage of a somewhat better school than the 
villages round afforded. Being quick and intelligent, 
he had imbibed a goodish bit of book-learning, 
which raised him above many of his school com- 
panions. He was very fond of argument also, but that 
kind of ailment which proceeded from only seeing 
things in his own light ; and it w^Sk "a. ^^>sn!^ ^^ "^^ssa. 
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school that once Martin had started a point ' he'd die 
rather than give in ; ' but as he could talk well he 
generally hot only got listeners, but carried them over 
to his views, and was a kind of leader among the boys. 
Possibly had he remained at the school until he was 
older he might have turned out a clever fellow, but un- 
fortunately his father failed in business, and moved 

with his family to H , where John, a fine strong 

lad, was at once employed on the land, and had no 
farther opportunity of improving the schooling he had 
received. 

* A little learning,' it is justly said, 'is a dangerous 
thing,' and in John's case it served to make him 
esteem himself wiser than many of the youths with 
whom he was thrown in contact, and somewhat fed 
a haughtiness of spirit and love of power in his cha- 
racter which he freely used whenever he found oppor- 
tunity to do so. On the other hand, John Martin grew 
"P honourable and industrious •, and his intelligence 
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being thrown into his labour, his services were not 
unrecognised. Whilst his master, finding him not 
afraid of responsibility, but ready on an emergency 
to act intelligently, reposed much trust in him. 

Healthy exercise and air soon developed John 
Martin's frame, and by the time he was twenty-two 
a finer specimen of a broad-shouldered muscular 
agricultural labourer could not well be seen throughout 
the kingdom. He was a picture, indeed, to see when 
at his work, mowing the grass, scythe in hand, or 
reaping the golden com, the sweat of honest toil 
standing in beads upon his forehead, his brown hair 
curling beneath his round straw-hat ; and his clear 
blue eyes bright with the exercise. His character, too, 
stood so high for work that there was not a farmer in 
the place but would gladly have hired him ; nor was 
it any surprise that when he asked Lucy to be his 
wife she accepted him as her natural protector. 

Very happily Vent by the ^t^\ ^^"^x <^W-NkK^^ 
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married life, and then her joy was increased by the 
birth of a child ; and a proud mother she felt herself, 
as she carried her boy to the font to be baptised by 
Mr. Grant, and made a member of Christ's Church on 
earth. John it was called, after its father, whose very 
image Lucy declared it to be ; nor was her husband 
less pleased than herself with their new treasure. 

Up to this time Lucy had supplemented her 
husband's wages by many a shilling earned in giving 
extra help at the Rectory, where Mrs. Grant de- 
clared still she could not do without her, for Lucy 
knew where everything was kept, she said, better 
than herself ; but now her first duty was to her baby. 
But she missed the money nevertheless, for the 
arrival of said baby had somewhat increased her ex- 
penditure, and she was obliged to practise all kinds 
of economies to make her fourteen shillings equal to 
the week's supplies ; nevertheless, she was well-con- 
tented that her lot had been cast in the country, for 
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her first place had been in London, in the house of 
an East-End clergyman, and she had a vivid recollec- 
tion of the aspect of the poor women who used to 
come up to the house for relief, and of their homes, 
when she was occasionally sent to carry food -or 
clothing to them. She had one sister still living in 
London, married to a house-painter, from whom she 
got periodically the most doleful begging letters. 
Once lately Lucy had reminded her in her answer 
^ that her husband's wages were far higher than 
Martin's, at least eight shillings a week higher, and 
gently hinted that they must be better off than them- 
selves. But her sister wrote in answer to this to 
say, * rd change lots to-morrow with you, Lucy, and 
think myself grand on fourteen shillings a week in 
such a cottage as yours. Why, we pay six shillings a 
week — fifteen pounds a year — for two rooms only, 
besides a ruinous price for everything we buy — there's 
not even a potato to be had under a ^tcK^ -^ ^-cs^oasSs., 
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or a wholesome bit of green vegetable or fruit with- 
out breaking far into a sixpence/ On reflection 
Lucy felt her sister was right, that fresh air and 
water, with the enjoyment of a garden and green 
flelds, and plenty of space everywhere, was far prefer- 
able, and far cheaper too, than a town life, with its 
extra wages, even if the latter were double those that 
her husband earned. Once, indeed, John, in whose 
character there was a far greater degree of unrest 
than in his wife's, and who often talked of the posi- 
tion he might have .occupied if he had remained in 
his native town and learnt a trade, asked Lucy how 
she would like to live in London, for a friend of his 
had lately told him of a porter's place that was 
vacant ; but Lucy so decidedly refused to listen to 
the idea of any move that would take her from 

H , that no further mention was made of the offer. 

As little Johnnie grew and began to notice, his 
father took great delight in him, and Lucy would 
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cany him in her arms to meet him on his way home 
from work, and the pair might often be seen sitting 
on some bank, enjoying a mid-day rest, with their 
child at their feet, in full entertainment of it§ 
gambols. . 

Sometimes husband and wife would work toge- 
ther in their allotment ; then little Johnnie might be 
safe to be found near, in a basket, under the hedge- 
row shade, early drinking in the ruddy glow of 
health. As to Lucy's garden — for that portion of 
their property she considered her own peculiar care — 
it was a sight to see, with its rows of cabbages and 
peas, etc., and its borders of gaily-tinted flowers. 
Mr. Grant, on her first taking possession of her home, 
had ordered his gardener to stock it from the Rec- 
tory garden. And James Murray had done so with 
a will, for Lucy was a favourite of his, and wh^ri out 
with his master's children had often given him a 
helping hand when he needed it AJto^jS&Rx V»k^ 

C2 
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had every reason to consider herself a very happy 
woman, and did so, not forgetting to thank the God 
from whose store of mercies she considered herself so 
richly blest. 

Thus time passed, and when Lucy had been 
married three years a second child was added to her 
hearth. Then indeed her hands seemed full. Up to 
this period she used to say she hadn't a wish un- 
gratified, but now the baby, this time a little girl, 
was weakly, and her first domestic anxiety was 
whether she should be able to rear it ; so anxious, 
indeed, was she about it, that she hardly liked to put 
it out of her arms. Johnnie, however, had happily 
become very independent, and was, when his father 
was within reach, his very shadow. . 

Oh, how John Martin loved his boy! He never 
wearied playing with him, and would have spoilt him 
with indulgences, if his mother had not interfered to 
prevent it 
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With all Lucy *5 care of her little girl, from what 
cause she could never tell, although until seven or eight 
months old it only showed symptoms of wieakness and 
pallor, from that date it seemed to fade and wither, 
and the doctor prescribed for it with but little effect, 
for gradually, to its mother's deep grief, its lower limbs 
became almost paralysed, and shrank so much in size 
as to be quite out of proportion to the rest of its 
body. 

The child always seemed more at ease when being 
nursed, and John, whose kindly heart felt much for 
his little one, was ever ready when at hand to re- 
lieve Lucy of it, and would sit with it in the garden, 
or carry it about in his strong arms, soothing its low 
wails of unrest with almost as much success as its 
mother ; indeed, Lucy gave him credit for being the 
best nurse of the two. Mrs. Grant had taken great 
interest in little Bessie's illness, whilst her children 
made the baby quite a pet> so^^\.\i^\^N^Sl\^. ^^^sfc-^s^Ss. 
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the Other it never lacked for anything it needed ; and 
all kinds of nourishing things were saved from the 
Rectory table to tempt its appetite. But a year 
passed : and although there were no signs of its dying 
it grew no better, and at last it was felt by all who saw 
it, that even if it were spared it would be a confirmed 
cripple. Many were the tears Lucy shed over it as 
it lay in her lap, tears mixed, however, with prayers 
for its welfare, for Lucy well knew where to carry her 
sorrow. Prayers without any definite demands in 
them, simply that God would encircle her child with 
His love, and do that which He alone knew was best 
for it here and hereafter. The very helplessness of 
the child, so in contrast to the rude health of its little 
brother, revealed to Lucy the depth of a mother's 
love, for hers welled up and round its little life with 
a passionate fondness even greater than she had ex- 
perienced for her firstborn, perfect type as Johnnie 
Jvas of childish beauty. 
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As regarded her husband there was this difference 
between their relative sorrow for their child's affliction, 
with the former, as his babe lay cradled in his arms, he 
would look on it with pitiful tears in his eyes, bewail- 
ing loudly its lot ; nay, was at times inclined to rebel 
against God's chastisement in its sufferings, deeming 
it hard, he one day said, that so young a thing should 
be called to pain before it even knew the difference 
of right and wrong. 

' You must not look on the trouble in that light, 
John,* replied Lucy; 'baby is but sharing the curse 
which sin brought into the world, and God must have 
some good reason which we don't know of for afflicting 
her. I don't for one moment,' added Lucy, * doubt 
His love because He has tried our poor babe ; may- 
hap He was afraid we had everything before too much 
our own way, and wanted what master calls " a cross " 
to trouble us a bit.' 

John, however, could not s^^\3a\w^\sv ^j^ ^^-545. -j 
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light as his wife's simple faith enabled her to do. 
While all had gone well with his family, he was ready 
to talk of God*s Providence, and to join in words of 
gratitude for their happiness; but when sickness 
visited them, and the necessary extra outlay it caused 
began to be felt, the natural unrest and mistrust in his 
character rose to the surface, and he heeded much to 
bear in mind his Saviour's reprimand to his disciples, 
* Oh ye of little faith, wherefore do ye doubt ? ' Happy 
it was for Lucy, on the contrary, that, like Mary, she 
was contented to sit at Jesus* feet, humbly waiting 
there His will concerning her child. 

During this time Lucy had cause of great thank- 
fulness in her husband's devotion to herself and 

■ 

children. If by any means he could work extra hours 
to gain a little more money he did so, bringing home 
every penny he could earn, and never, like some of 
his fellow-workers, spending it at the alehouse. His 
j'nfluence, too, as a steady, intelligent man was great , 
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afid in the village he was looked up to and res- 
pected. Lucy in her secret heart, however, often 
carried one desire for him to her God, viz. that her hus- 
band's spiritual life might be quickened ; for although 
she could not have put into words, perhaps, what he 
lacked, there was of late a decline of grace in him 
she could not but recognise. His Bible was less read 
than when they were first married, and newspapers 
and cheap periodicals were taking its place. The 
friends, too, whom sometimes he brought home to 
spend an evening hour with him were men who she 
knew by report made little profession of godliness, 
and whose conversation turned much on politics and 
commerce. Lucy was always fearful of such com- 
panionship for her husband, seeing that it invariably 
unsettled him, and made him regret he had not had 
a better chance in life than the mere manual labour 
put before him. 

It was about five years after tivdt tCNaxtva-^i^^^^^tNK:^ 
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little Bessie was nearly three years old, albeit the 
child was still as helpless as an infant, that as Lucy- 
was sitting one evening in the porch of their cottage 
working at her needle, Bessie on her lap, she saw 
her husband crossing the fields homewards in company 
with a stranger, a gentleman apparently, for he had 
a black coat, and was well dressed, and the two were 
in close conversation together. Lucy watched them for 
some time, and noticed that when they arrived at the 
stile which separated the fields from the road the 
other side of which the cottage stood, after the gentle- 
man had shaken hands with John and parted com- 
pany he called after him again ; and then for a full 
quarter of an hour longer they stood at the stile talk- 
ing, and her curiosity was much awakened as to what 
the stranger could have to say to her husband. 

* Who was that gentleman you were so deep in 

talk with?* asked Lucy as John Martin, with his eyes 

blight with the excitement of the interview, came up 
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to where she sat. ' Johnnie wanted to go to you, but 
I kept him back lest he should disturb you/ 

' That was a Mr. Walls, a gentleman from the 
North,' replied John, ' one as I can tell you, Lucy, has 
got a good head on his shoulders. He's a-staying at 
the " Crown." ' 

' But what does he want down here } ' said Lucy. 
' 'Tisn't often gentlemen come to stay here, unless it 
be with master at the Rectory.' 

' 'Tisn't the parson Mr. Walls wants,' said John, 
laughing. ' 'Tis us working men he's come on a visit 
to.' 

There was something in her husband's laugh and 
words which jarred, and made Lucy look up quickly, 
when his heightened colour and kindling eye startled 
her. 

' i don't understand you, John,' she said. ' What 
can a stranger have to do with us here ? ' 

' Mr. Walls is come to teacVi \5cvfe ^.tk^rx^^ •»<j^^'5»s>^ 
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the parsons too, for all th^t/ said John, ' that we are 
all the same flesh and blood, and that there ain't such 
a difference after all as they think between us.* 

Lucy was now frightened by the bitterness of 
tone in her husband's words. * There's the difference 
God has made, and nobody else/ she said, quietly. 
* Everybody can't be masters, if that's what you mean, 
John ; but I hope you are not going to take up with 
strange folks of whom you know nothing. If this 
Mr. Walls was a gentlemen, he'd be keeping company 
with master, I guess, and missus would have told me 
about him yesterday when she was here ; or mayhap 
he's a friend of Mr. Griffiths.' 

'There's other folks as good as Mr. Grant in H ,' 

was John's reply, adding, *Mr. Walls is going to hold 
a meeting to-night at the Crown Meadow, and I mean 
to go, at any rate, and bear what he has got to say for 
himself He says he came here for our good ; and if 
so be 'tis we working men as should stand by him.' 
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Lucy felt very doubtful as to the wisdom of her 
husband's decision, but forebore any opposition, for 
she knew of old that to commence an argument with 
John was to get no nearer to a desired point, whilst 
opposition generally fed the desire to do the thing 
opposed in him, as it does, in fact, in most people. 
To change the subject she therefore transferred little 
Bessie into her father's arms, and set to work to lay 
out their supper. During the meal Martin, however, 
was constantly referring to Mr. Walls' visit, betraying 
bit by bit his conversation, from which scraps of 
information Lucy gathered that he and another man 

ft 

like him had been living two days at the * Crown,* 
and going about all day among the men of the place 
while at their work, telling them that they were much 
underpaid for their labour, and that if they had Any 
spirit among them they would combine together 
against oppression ; that they had only to do so, and 
that they would readily find they had their txvi&^<«.'5»\!^ 
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their own hands, and could easily enforce far higher 
wages* 

Silently Lucy took in the danger of such talk 
among a set of ignorant and unenlightened men. 
Once, indeed, she begged her husband not to go to 
the meeting, for fear of mischief arising; but he cut 
her very short ; and told her women didn't understand 
about such things, ' and he could take care of himself 
if anybody could, he should think ; ' and rising from 
table, he said that it was time to go if he meant to be 
there. 

After his departure Lucy felt very uneasy. 
Hitherto, although ever ready to do extra piece-work, 
her husband had never complained of his wages or of 
his master; on the contrary, as to the latter they had 
both often expressed gratitude to God that he had 
so good an employer in Mr. Griffiths, whilst Mrs. 
Griffiths was as kind a woman as one could meet with, 
and who, much interested in little Bessie's case, was 
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lavish in her gifts of new milk and cream or eggs 
from the farm ; often coming herself to see the child. 
Only a few days before she had given Lucy a chicken 
to make broth for her. 

■ 

John Martin went that evening to hear Mr. Walls' 
address, and came home more than ever in admiration 
of his eloquence. He told Lucy that he had shown 
them all (and there was a full meeting, he said), what 
a set of soft noodles they were to have gone on so long 
in one rut, contented to earn fourteen shillings when 
they ought to have had eighteen shilling^, at least ; 
letting the masters, in fact, get rich out of their 
labour ; but Mr. Walls had now put their position in a 
new light — had shown them their own power and 
strength, viz. — that as the farmers couldn't of course 
make their money without them, it was but right that 
they should have a share of the spoil ; that the one 
side ought not to live on the fat of the land and the 
other be ground down to mere existence. * Fair ^lay 
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ought to be/ he said, ^ their motto/ and he promised 
those who would join and form a Union that fair 
play should be theirs. 

Mr. Walls, it appeared, then told the men that to 
secure this for them he had come all the way from 
the North to teach them the value of their own power, 
a theory as yet few working men understood. Wages 
at thirteen and fourteen shillings a week was a crying 
shame, when there were lots of places in England, 
and out of it, too — in America, in Australia, in every 
colony, in fact — where double that sum could be 
earned ; and men rise rapidly to be masters them- 
selves, too, for land was to be had there for the 
asking. 

' But what's the upshot of all Mr. Walls said ? ' 
broke in Lucy. * He isn't a-going to carry all the 

folks in H to America, is he ? Leastways I don't 

mean to go. And he can't drive the masters here, as 
y&r as I can see, to do as he bids them, 'tisn't likely, 
either. ' 
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'That's just what we are going to do, though/ 
replied John Martin, exultingly ; * and if we stick to 
him, " the Union," he says, will behave handsome to 
us, and keep us while we are fighting the battle/ 

* The Union ! what's that ? ' said Lucy, really very 
alarmed at the turn things were taking. 

John tried to explain, but didn't seem himself 
clearly to understand its origin or whereabouts. 

* Oh ! pray don't have anything to do with it, 
whatever it is, John, at least,' said Lucy, entreatingly. 
* I once heard master say up at the Rectory that 
down in the North there were riots, all owing to 
what they called a " strike " there ; and that such 
things always bred mischief Perhaps that's what 

It IS. , 

* Nonsense ! ' said John ; * I'm not afraid of riots 
because men stick up for their rights; you women 
are always contented to go on in the old jog-trot way. 
If this Union is likely to do us workvi\^\sv^xv%c>si^^"i^^ 
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may depend on it, Lucy, I shall join it for one ; and 
I know if I do there's lots of chaps that will/ 

*Thafs all the more reason you should'nt go and 
mix yourself up with folks you know nothing about, 
John,* replied his wife. * YouVe a good name, and 
why not keep it ? * 

'Don't you trouble about me, my girl,' replied 
Martin ; * I ain't a-going to bring you into trouble, I 
can tell you ; so make yourself happy again. It's 
more likely I'll open a way for you and the little ones 
to grow rich, and then you '11 thank me, and Mr. 
Walls too, for coming down here.' 

All Lucy's reply to this speech was to take down 
her Bible, and open it at i Timothy vi. 6-10, 
and read them slowly to her husband : * But godliness 
with contentment is great gain. For we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out. And having food and raiment let us be 
therewith content But they that will be rich fall 
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into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. For the love of money is the root of 
all evil : which . while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows.* 

There had been the time when John had been 
well pleased that Lucy should thus refer the settle- 
ment of any open question between them to^the Bible 
— a constant habit of hers, but now the colour rose 
in his face, and he angrily bid her not misquote texts, 
for that in another place she would find men were 
ordered to provide for their families, and were, called 
* heathens ' if they did not do it. 

* Yes, but only in the straightforward way God 
appoints,* meekly replied his wife, *not by forcing 
riches through strife and ill-will ; no blessing can be 
expected in that; 

'Well, there's no need for c\vi^xt^VCvcv'5,<3vi^x >X-^^*^^\ 

B2 
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•said John. ' IVe promised "to meet Mr. Walls again 
to-night ; but wc are not a-going to do anything 
Tiurriedly. As far as I makes out, after to-morrow 
they offer nine shillings a week to all of us men who 
agree to strike if the masters ilon*t raise our wages 
one shilling a week higher; and we are not likely to 
get such a chance again, I'm a-thinking.' 

' But you are getting fourteen shillings already,' 
said Lucy, * and you know we could'nt live on nine 
shillings a week ; why, 'tis nonsensical to suppose it' 

* Don't you see, wife, it would be only for a very 
little time ? ' answered John. * And we've got a bit 
still left in the savings bank, in a pinch to add to it. 
In fact, Mr. Walls thinks, and so do we, that afore 
4one week was over the masters would come down 
and want us back. I'm sure Mr. Griffiths would, for 
one.' And John Martin rubbed his hands exultingly 
in prospect of his victory. 

^Vou can't really mean, 5oVvn,' said Lucy, laying 
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down her work in utter amazement at her husband's 
words, and looking him full in the face, * that you'd 
risk offending such a good master as Mr. Griffiths, one 
as you have worked under near ten years, without a 
word between you except as was pleasant ? John, 
you must be mad to think of such a thing/ 

' I didn't say exactly that I meant to join just 
yet,' said Martin, hanging down his head, somewhat 
shaken by his wife's argument and earnestness, * but 
I do mean to show Mr. Walls that I approve of his 
coming all the way here to interest himself about us 
men, and that we are grateful to them he comes from, 
who have promised us the money if we like to make 
a fight of it. The more I think it over,' added John, 
'fourteen shillings is very low wages for an able- 
bodied man. Why, up in London, you know, your 
sister's husband gets pretty nearly double that sum.' 

' He's a mechanic,' said Lucy ; ' and besides, 
haven't we reckoned up scores of tltcvesk \si5|^^^x *^sNa^. 
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fourteen shillings here, with our low rent, and our 
garden and allotment, and the place for the pig, and 
all the perquisites and things we get sent us from the 
farm where you work, is worth more than twenty- 
eight shillings in London, where you have to buy 
every stick to light a fire with even ? And isn't Fanny 
always begging of us, because she says we're so much 
better off than they ? ' 

* Some folks are born beggars,' was her husband's ' 
reply, * and Fanny 's one of them.' 

* Won't you come to the meeting along with me ?* 
asked John, hoping to turn off Lucy's displeasure. 

* There's lots of women goes and hears Mr. Walls, I 
can tell you.' 

' Then they'd far better be at home minding their 
children,* replied Lucy, sharper than was her wont. 

* Such places are bad enough for men to gather 
together in. No, I don't approve of Mr. Walls, for 

Acre we were all happy and contented enough till he 
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and his friend came down, with no intention, as I 
believe, but to stir up strife in the place/ 

John Martin went again and again to hear Mr. 
Walls, until his mind became thoroughly inflamed on 
the subjects which were argued out — one-sidedly, of 
course — for Mr. Walls, a North Countryman and a mill 
operative, knew next to nothing of the habits and 
customs of agricultural counties, or of the arrange- 
ments and mutual responsibilities between farmers 
and their men — questions which, if agitated, should 
certainly have proceeded from dissatisfaction within 
the labourers' own ranks, and not from outsiders, who 
were incapable through ignorance of facts of forming 
an opinion on the question. 

Sedition cannot be sown in any place without 
mischief following, and the consequence of Mr. Walls* 

visit to H was that before the week was out 

that hitherto quiet village was in a state of ferment, 
the minds of its rural population IvaNVw^ \i^^\N. \s\.- 
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flamed into a belief that they were an injured set, and 
living in a state of oppression. 

The language of the delegates — Mr. Walls and 
his colleague — had been very highly coloured during 
their addresses. The words slavery^ tyranny^ and 
subjection had been freely used — words ever unpalat- 
able to British ears. There had been much likewise 
advanced as to the common brotherhood of man — his 
right to rise to equality — of the equalisation civilisa- 
tion should bring, etc., etc. ; and each address had 
generally concluded with an earnest exhortation to 
the audience to quit theinselves as men, to shake off 
the yoke of both farmers and parsons^ to be no longer 
down-ridden by either, but to boldly stand forth for 
their rights — the right of selling their labour to the 
highest bidder — which was all Mr. Walls and his 
colleague desired to see ; whilst, if the farmers of 

H would not bid high enough, there were 

thousands of employers waiting to engage with them 
'over the water' and elsewhere. 
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Every night, after listening to Mr. Walls, John 
could talk of nothing else when he came home but of 
the advantages Unionism promised to those who en- 
listed as its members. 

Great was Lucy's dread lest he should be induced 
to join the numbers who she learnt had already 
struck for higher wages. Little Bessie's illness, and 
her own need — for she was once more about to add to 
her family — absorGed every penny of her husband's 
earnings, and even then the strictest economy was 
needed to maintain her rule of paying for every- 
thing with ready money. Why, then, should John 
be induced to take the fatal step of . throwing 
himself out of work ? Had she not better, she 
thought, go and tell her old master Mr. Grant, her 
fears, and ask him to advise her husband not to get 
misled ? 

Leaving little Bessie under a neighbour's care, she 
accordingly s^t out for the Rectory \ ^^cA -^Ttxsixsv^ 
there, was soon admitted to ^T.Cix?LTsM^%\x^^"i."^»^'^ 
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at once noticing anxiety written on her face, bade her 
sit down and tell him her trouble. 

* Oh, sir,* said Lucy, * IVe come to ask you kindly 
to look in and say a word to John, for he's terribly 
taken up with these new-fangled notions about the 
Union, as they call it, and I am almost afraid this 
Mr. Walls will make him throw up work.' 

'John throw up work ! ' replied Mr. Grant, laying 
down the pen he had in his hafid, and taking his 
spectacles off to wipe them. ' Why, he works for the 
best and most liberal master in the place ! I never 
heard anyone complain of Griffiths yet. Have they 
fallen out ? ' 

*No, sir,* replied Lucy; 'but. you see this Mr. 
WaHs has been agitating among all the labourers, 
telling them they are underpaid and all that, and pro- 
mising them if they make a stand against their 
masters they'll back them up ; and John's terribly 
t^ken up with such ideas.* 
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' Yes, yes, I know all about Mr. Walls,* replied the 
Rector ; * he's been a very firebrand in the place ; 

never before since I came to H , Lucy, have I 

seen it so' disturbed/ 

* But Mr. Walls is all wrong, isn't he, sir ? ' asked 
Lucy. * It can't be right, as I say every night to my 
husband, for anyone to try and set folks at ears with 
one another — those and them which never harmed 
them.* 

* It's wrong on this principle,' replied the Rector : 
* if the men had been dissatisfied, and themselves ap- 
plied for higher pay, the battle would, as between 
employer and employed, have been a fair one ; but 
for British labourers to strike wages at the order and 
under cover of a third party, it is not to be encoumged 
for a minute, nor is it likely that the farmers will con- 
sent to any such intervention.' 

'That's what I tell John,* said Lucy; 'but he's 
past listening to what I say, sir ; but tn^.Yl^a^^ ^S. ^^xs. 
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said a word to him it would do good. I never see'd 
him so determined before.' 

* If he won't listen to you, Lucy, Fm sure I have 
no chance,* said Mr. Grant ; ' for one of the shafts 
that seem to take with these Unionists is ridicule of 
us clergymen. Nevertheless FU do my best — it*s my 
duty — and it would be hs^-d on you just now, I know, 
to have him thrown out of work.* 

' If I might make so bold, sir,' said Lucy, with the 
freedom of an old servant, * would you try and catch 
him at work ? For if he knew you was coming he'd 
fight shy of you, I know ; and he don't keep much 
in the house now either.' 

' Yes, that will be best,' replied the Rector ; and 
then as Lucy rose to go he added, * Lucy, you're a sen- 
sible woman, and always were ; can't you use your 
influence a little among the wives of some of those on 
strike } for as I go among the cottages I find the 
women are as senseless as the men ; and instead of 
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influencing their husbands and sons, a good many are 
encouraging them in their wild ideas of Unionism. 
They don't, poor things, know now how they'll rue, 
for in such cases it's always the women and children 
who suffer most and first. There's Mrs. Clarke, a few 
words from you might do good.' 

Lucy promised to call there on her way home ; ' 
and then, before she quitted her old master's study, 
he bid her kneel down whilst he committed her case 
to God, asking Him to open her husband's eyes in 
this matter, and to show him what His will was 
thereon. 

' You'll see John soon, then ? ' asked Lucy in part- 
ing with Mr. Grant. 

* Yes, to-day, if I can,* was the rejoinder ; * but use 
all the influence you have with him to keep at work, 
Lucy,' he said ; * for although it may sound severe, I 
have been obliged to make a stand, and for example's 
sake have given notice, that beyond visitia^ axNsi 
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reasoning with the men themselves, I cannot allow 
my family to give support or encouragement to any 
of those who have thus thrown themselves out of 
work. They have done so on the ground that they 
are independent, and capable of forming their own 
judgment ; they had therefore best be left to mieasure 
their own strength. Besides, for mistaken charity to 
step in to the support of their wives and children, that 
would be decidedly lending a hand to the movement ; 
but we should all be very sorry indeed to have to ex- 
clude you, Lucy, from any little help we have given 
you.* So saying, the Rector shook hands with her, 
bidding her remain if she could and dine with the 
servants. 

In the kitchen Lucy heard a great deal more of 

the strike than she knew before, and was more than 

ever alarmed at the numbers who had joined in it. < 

The footman told her also that that very afternoon 

there had been a large meeting of the farmers to de- 
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cide what steps they should take to put a stop to it ; 
and that the determination they had arrived at was 
not only to refuse an increase of wages on the Union's 
compulsion, but farther to ' lock out/ as they called 
it, all the men who joined it as members, whether or 
no they struck or asked for higher wages. They were 
to have, however, first a fortnight's time to decide if 
they would give up their Union tickets and remain on 
the same terms as before. 

This indeed seemed a severe measure, and was 
much canvassed as to its wisdom in the place. Even 
the men who had not joined the Union complained 
that it was interfering with their private rights ; for 
they had as much right to join a club (and the Union 
was nothing more than a club), they argued, as their 
masters, and party spirit ran very high on the subject. 

The farmers, however, stood firm, for they had 
determined once for all not to be ridden down by the 
interference of strangers. If their men had be.^^ 
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dissatisfied they should have come straight to them, 
they s^id, and asked to have had their wages raised. 
' No man,' and they had Scripture for it, * can serve 
two masters/ The Union made its own rules as to 
wages, hours, and what not, and its members were 
bound to follow whatever rules it put forth. If the 
labourers wished to make that their master, let them 
choose between the two ; or if a battle was to be 
fought, the sooner the better for all parties, for they 
should then know how they stood. Notices were 
therefore posted up that all Union men would be 
' locked out ' after that day fortnight, when the men 
were invited to meet their masters and make their 
decision known. 

As Lucy walked home after hearing all this her 
heart sickened at what might lie before her, for she 
well knew her husband's disposition, and feared the 
threat would drive him to do just that which she so 
dreaded John had arrived home before her, and she 
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found him nursing little Bessie^ He: seemed,.however, 
much out of sorts, and after taking his tea prepared 
to go out again, without offering his wife any help, or 
showing her that tender solicitude which, was his wont 
when he saw her tired. He pushed back little Johnnie 
also roughly when the child wanted to follow him, and 
showed ia many ways that he was ill at ease with 
himself. 

Lucy wished Mr. Walls and his colleague any- 
where, for this was the first jar that had disturbed 
their harmoay, and in her present situatioa she felt 
more keenly than ever any change in her husband. 

In the meantime the decision of the farmers had 
added fuel to the flame of discontent raging, and 
Mr. Walls took full advantage of the notice to quote 
it as proof of the tyranny under which the farmers 
wished to bind their men ; and many of the latter, who 
had not intended to take any part in the fray, were 
worked upon on this ground to ^tvroV *Ow^\xss.^cq^^ ^^^ 
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members of the Union, ' to show their independence,' 
as they said. At the meetings of the delegates great 
promises were made as to the many advantages being 
organised, so the speakers said, by the Union, in 
behalf of the labourers. There were to be benefit 
clubs, and sick dubs, to which the men might sub- 
scribe, so as to be ensured against ending their days 
in the workhouse. This latter proffer was a tempta- 
tion to many, who, dazzled by the prospect, without 
any enquiry as to its truth, joined at once, if only for 

that advantage; whilst the whole population of H 

seemed for a time to be divided against itself, rife 
for divisions, for strife, for rebellion, for anything, in 
fact, which fed the present excitement into which it 
had been worked. 

There ^were meetings of the labourers among 

themselves, meetings held by the delegates, etc. ; but 

so quickly did indignation spread, that before the 

fortnight had expired the majority of the working 
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men, blind to the desperate step they were taking, 
gave in their* names as Unionists, and sported the 
Union badge, viz., a streaming blue ribbon, round their 
hats, and these were accordingly * locked out* by 
their masters. It was a painful «cene for any lover 
of humanity to witness that * locking out.* It occurred 
on a Monday afternoon, at each separate farm, the 
farmer meeting his men and giving them personally 
a final choice as to which master they would serve 
under — the Union or himself 

■* Have you any grievance to complain of, my men ?* 
said. Mr. Griffiths, as he addressed, with deep emotion 
in his voice, some nine or ten sturdy labourers, among 
whom stood John Martin. 

* Nothing, master,* they all exclaimed in a 
body. 

* Then why do you want to leave me ?^ 

* We don*t want to leave,* said several of the men 
in reply; whilst Martin, ra\sm^\v\^ no\q.^ -afc^cM^ *^^ 

£ 2 
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rest, said, as though in their own excuse, *We haven't 
even asked you to raise our pay/ 

^ I know you haven't,* replied Mr. Griffiths, ' and 
better working men I don't care to have ; but what I 
hold is, that if you think it necessary to join the 
Union you make yourself the Union's servants, not 
mine ; you bind yourself to whatever rules now 
or henceforward it may choose to make, and you 
show yourselves mistrustful of me and callous to my 
interests/ 

*We don't want anything but what's fair,' said 
John; *and we hold that as men we have as much 
right to belong to any club we choose as our betters 
have.*^ 

* I never denied that,*" replied Mr. Griffiths, speak- 
ing with great calmness and self-control ; ' and most 
assuredly, if you think this Union — of whose merits 
I am convinced few of you have any defined know- 
Icdge, and whost agitators were strangers to you a 
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week ago — can do better for you than we, your 
employers, who for years past have been personally 
interested in yourselves and your families, why, 
stick to it by all means. On the other side, as we 
farmers have resolved not to put ourselves under its 
yoke — which we should virtually be doing if we raised 
the rate of your hire at its command — ^we cannot 
employ those men who use it as a threatened shelter 
against us. Faith in each other should ever exist 
between employers and employed, and when that 
faith is rudely broken it is time for either party to 
look to their own interests. So good-bye, my men,* 
said Mr. Griffiths, and his voice faltered in its tone. 
* It appears we must part now, and I wish you no ill ; 
but remember, should trouble come of this, and any 
one of you be inclined to give up your Union tickets 
and return to your work, you can do so, provided, 
that is to say, his place has not been filled up.* 

As Mr. Griffiths descended from the dvak ^x<^'<s>^ 
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which he had addressed his men he noticed two old 
men, either near seventy years of age, among the 
locked out group. 

' Why,.Rodny I why, Drummond,* he »aid, * surely 
my eyes must deceive me. You can't have joined the 
Union, my good fellows ; you must be mad. I only 
kept you both on through last winter at your full pay 
out of respect to the labour of past years, and because 
your fathers had also worked under mine. Where 
else could you earn at your years that sum, I should 
like to know ? Surely you had better yet reconsider 
your decision.* 

The two men hung their heads> but had no reply 
to give, for they knew that Mr. Griffiths spoke the 
truth. They had been led into the ranks of the 
disaffected by example and persuasion, and had not 
the wisdom or courage to retire as suggested.. 

That morning Mr. Walls was. triumphant, for the 
majority of the labourers of H— — were either on 
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strike or * locked out/ and made a formidable army 
as they paraded the village-street with blue ribands 
on their hats — symbol of membership. Amid that 
band John Martin was prominent, walking at its 
head, and looked up to as one of its staunchest 
leaders. 
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FART IL 

There are many devices in a man's heart ; nevertheless the counsel 
of?the Lord, that shall stand. — Prov. xix. 21. 

It must be owned that Martin had many misgivings 
how his wife would take the news he had to break to 
her on his return to dinner, viz. that he was one of 
the ' locked out * men ; and he delayed going home 
longer than was usual — hanging about the next field 
to his cottage, half-ashamed of, and yet half-pleased 
with, the step he had taken. 

John Martin loved his wife dearly, and to see her 

suffer bodily or mentally always gave him pain. 

Until this business of the strike, to which she had 

always been opposed, he had never, that he could re- 

member, quarrelled with her, but now his conscience 
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told him that lately he had not shown her the same 
amount of kindness as before— a something seemed 
to have arisen between them beyond mere difference 
of opinion. Plucking up courage, he at last entered 
his home by the back-door. No one was below, and 
after a moment's thought, with almost a 'boy's fear 
of detection on him, he laid his hat, with its gay 
streamer of blue, in a comer of the room out of sight, 
covering it with a coat that hung near, and then sat 
down to think how best to break to Lucy his position. 
Presently his wife came in, with little Bessie in her 
arms. She had been on an errand near, but the weight 
of the child had quite overcome her, and she dropped, 
almost fainting, into a chair. 

In a moment John was at her side, had taken 
Bessie from her, and untied her bonnet and cloak. 
Lucy soon recovered herself, and, cheered by his 
solicitude for her, made light of her illness ; whilst, 
during the meal that followed, she forebore, like a. 
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wise woman, to disturb the harmony by any allusion 
to the strike whatever. 

When little Johnnie, however, had eaten his din- 
ner he slipped down from his high chair and began 
playing about the room. Presently, in one comer, 
the child espied something bright and coloured, and, 
turning over the coat, drew forth his father*s hat with 
its blue streamer, holding it up triumphantly to be 
admired. . 

* See, pretty ! mother, pretty ! * cried Johnnie, all 
unconscious of the pain he was inflicting. 

John Martin dared not meet his wffe's eye at that 
moment, but hastily taking the hat from his child, 
pushed him roughly away. 

' Oh, John, you haven't joined ! * was all that poor 
Lucy could gasp out. * Oh, don't, don't — think* of 
the children, of me, of master ! Oh, say you haven't 
really gone and done it.' 

'/Ve only gone and done what every sensible 
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man in the place has/ replied her husband ; ' and it*s for 
your good and the children's more than my own. I 
don't want money for myself, but expenses increase 
as one's family increases^ and fourteen shillings a 
week won't meet them, I find.* Then, fearing to listen 
to his wife's rejoinder, Martin put on his hat, and, 
going into his gawlen, began to dig there. 

Poor Lucy! the dreaded blow, then, had come, 
and a dark cloud seemed to rise up before her eyes, 
presaging sorrow and trouble. What could she do ? 
Entreaty she saw would be useless now, and only 
irritate her husband ; tO' upbraid him, still worse. 
After all, he was only using the right which free 
judgment gave him and every man, and it was not a 
wife's place to try and fetter that freedom, although 
in her own heart she felt he was wrong. All 
Lucy could do to ease her burthen was to seek her 
own chamber, and there pour out into God's ear her 
trouble, whilst she took to herself this comfort^ that 
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even if the cloud thickened God was behind it, and 
would be her shelter when it burst. 

At the tea-hour husband and wife met again ; and 
Lucy, feeling it was better not to avoid the subject in 
the future, but to learn all she could about it, asked 
John in a quiet tone to tell her when his final de- 
cision had been made, and how his master, Mr. 
Griffiths, had taken his leaving him. 

* Well, he was obliged to take it easily,' said John ; 
' but I will say this for him, he was fair-spoken enough 
to all of us ; and I am sorry it so happened, for I fear 
he'll be put to it to get his hazel in. He has, how- 
ever, nobody but himself to blame, as far as I can see. 
'Tisn't as if we'd gone and asked for higher wages.' 

* Aye, but you would have had to do so when the 
Union bid you,' replied Lucy ; * and it isn't likely, as 
master says, that the farmers would care to risk that 
being done for ever. But what will you all do, John, 

supposing you find Mr. Griffiths and others can do 
without you ?' asked Lucy, almost te^rfwWy. 
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* As well as we can/ said John. * Mr. Walls says 
there are scores of places where capitalists are look- 
ing out ahead for workers ; but you needn't take on so, 
wife, about this business ' — for John noticed how pale 
Lucy had become-^* there's no need to fret, I can tell 
you ; and what's more, I'll wager a guinea that before 
a week is out we shall see the farmers wanting to get 
us back.' 

' I wish it may prove so,' replied his wife ; ' but 
even then I don't see that you can ever be on the 
same footing as before. There's an old proverb, you 
know, husband, " that you can never make a cracked 
pitcher whole again." ' 

* It will all come right, never you fear that, Lucy,' 
said John. 'Only Griffiths and the other farmers 
will have been taught a lesson that will do them no 
harm, that's all.' 

During the first weeks of Martin's leisure his 
liberty was a novelty to him, which he thorovis^Jsi^ 
enjoyed. His allotment \vadb^^tv a\\\A& t.^^^^^-^^ ^"^ 
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late, as there had been a goodish bit of piece-work 
given out by Mr. Griffiths, at which he had worked 
over-hours ; indeed, the last week he had earned in 
all over i8s. He determined, therefore, to utilise his 
leisure and get his land into good order ; and he in- 
vited Lucy to walk with him to see what a crop 
he expected to get, reminding her what a help it 
would be against the time when she expected to be 
confined. 

At the end of the first week after the "lock-out" 
Mr. Walls held another meeting, to encour^e the 
men, after which one of his associates handed over to 
the Unionists, some hundred and fifty m number, their 
9^. a week, deducting, however, first, 3d, for the Union 
subscription, virtually reducing the sum to Ss, gd. 
The language of this meeting was still more inflamma- 
tory than before ; even John was obliged to object to 
some of the terms which were applied to the farmers 
and clergy as a body ; nor was the Queen spared, but 
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one speaker went so far as to say that he hoped that 
* before the movement in which they were engaged 
has ended the Queen's throne would be done away 
with, royalty put down for ^ver in England, the 
aristocracy abolished, and the land divided between 
its rightful owners by the tillers of the soil/ 

At this announcement so far had the men's 
loyalty been perverted, that there was an uproarious 
applause, as there was also when the money was 
handed over to them. After the meeting, as a 
natural result, most of the men remained to talk 
and to drink success to the cause, so that when they 
did return to their homes even the 8^. ()d, they had 
received was far entrenched oipon. A large proportion 
of their number went back in a state of semi-intoxica- 
tion. Mr. Grajit had truly said the women and 
children would be the first sufferers. 

Martin, however, was no drunkard and held himself 
superior to mixing with such; nor had his loveCo^ Vs^s. 
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home and family yet been weakened, whilst his wife's 
good qualities, her plain common sense, her patience, 
and above all her Christian forbearance, were fully ap- 
predated by him ; but he believed, in reality, what he 
had told her : that in joining the Union he was striking 
out for himself and family a more independent po- 
sition. Still he did not relish the idea of handing her 
the Ss. gd. instead of his full wages, for he knew well 
that they had often together made the closest calcula- 
tion as to their expenditure,, and that the larger sum 
was none too much for their wants, eked out as it was 
by Lucy's needlework and good general management. 
Up to this period John Martin and his wife had strictly 
adhered to their maxim of buying nothing on credit, 
for they well knew there could be no worse manage- 
ment than by so doing, charges in such cases being 
always heightened by the seller to meet the delay and 
bills run up to a length seldom to be accounted for. 
Several of John's neighbours whom he could have 
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named had been sold up from resorting to this 
system. On an emergency, however, like the present, 
Martin argued with himself it would be excusable 
and better than allowing Lucy to be put about when 
she was so little fitted for it ; besides, he had a full 
conviction in his own mind that the 8s. gd. allowance 
would never be required to extend beyond a week or 
two. With this salve to his conscience he walked 
straight to the village-shop and ordered a stone of flour, 
some butter, tea and other necessaries, asking Mr. 
Mason, the shopkeeper, to open an account with him. 

Mr. Mason knew Martin well, and had no fear of 
trusting him. ' So you are among the locked out, I 
hear, John" Martin,* he said, as he weighed the tea 
for him. 

' Yes,' replied Martin, * one's bound to make a stand 
for freedom ; in these days it never answers to allow 
oneself to be crushed.' 

'Take care, on the other hand, JoKtv, '^cs^ ^<^\i\. 
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get in a fix/ replied Mr. Mason, who, a shrewd in- 
telligent tradesman, saw perhaps a little farther into 
what the strike might result in, than the labouring men 
on whose purchases his shop depended, and who 
had from its commencement sided with the farmers. 

' No fear of that,* said John Martin, independently. 

* I'll tell you what, then,' replied Mr. Mason, lean- 
ing his arms on the counter, and preparing himself for 
a discussion with Martin, whose intelligence as com- 
pared to some of his other customers he appreciated 
in a listener. * Take your side, for argument's sake, and 
suppose you do hold out a bit, and the farmers are 
put about for labour, as evidently you expect them to 
be, and the crops can't be got in, or fail in consequence. 
Is not the question, I say, as broad as it's long.? — won't 
ruined crops send up the price of bread? Why, it will 
be famine-price if this business goes on long. And what 
will you all gain by that, with just 8j. gd. a week to 
buy it, though you do walk about the fields like 
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gentlemen, and take life easy, with your hands in your 
pockets?* 

' Ah, but the farmers say they don't want our 
labour,' replied Martin, ironically ; * that there's plenty 
of that to be had without us, and as good too.' And 
John Martin smiled in self-recognition of his own 
power. 

* I haven't heard that,' said Mr. Mason ; ' but what 
they do say is, that sooner than be dictated to by 
strangers they'll give up their farms, or turn their land 
into grass.' 

' What good would that do.?' said John. '^ Grass 
don't grow in a night' 

' Less labour would be needed, as you know, 
Martin,' replied Mr. Mason, * and although wheat may 
pay best in the long run, there wouldn't be the same 
weekly outlay ; besides I'm not one that thinks farmers 
build up capital quickly, on such small farms as down 
here, at least. Most of them haven't to^rfsv ^sss^k^ 

T 2 
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capital than they need for actual outgoings. You 
know the saying, that a man must cut his coat ac- 
cording to his cloth.' 

' I don't suppose that farming is a very paying 
thing now-a-days/ said John ; ' but that don't, as I 
see, touch this here question. We must live as well 
as they.' 

' And are your wages not helped out by many 
extrais from your masters' land, which I grant does 
not reach you in actual coin.? Yet you wouldn't 
get it if you were in any other calling. To my mind, 
that is fair enough, and ought to be taken into 
account' 

' We'd rather have better wages, and buy the things 
ourselves,' said Martin. * It isn't treating us as men 
to underpay us and then throw in what costs the 
masters nothing as a sop.' 

' Well, you do surprise me, Martin,' replied Mr. 
Mason, 'for I always looked on you as a sensible man 
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till now. Pray, isn*t half the world paid in perqiii*- 
sites ? What does Joe Wame earn, Td like to know, 
at the " Crown ? " Do you think it's the wages the 
landlord gives him, or the shillings he picks up from 
his master's customers ? When he took the place he 
took this into account, and so do all the butlers and 
lacqueys ; aye, and many of their betters too. It isn't 
always the wages that come to the fore that must be 
counted. I guess there's pretty near as much comes 
into my till from piece-work, and from money earned 
behind the scenes, as from the farmers' r^ular paid 
wages. But if the price of labour goes up, as I said 
before, com and meat will go up in proportion ; aye, 
and rents too, mark that' 

* They do say a retail trade such as yours, Mr. 
Mason's, is better than farming,* said Martin. * I wish 
I'd been put to it' 

* So it is,' said Mr. Mason ; * at least a man turns 
over his capital in half the time ; and tlva.^^ -^^sysi^weL 
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thing that will come out of this strike. Tm think- 
ing it will set farmers counting up their money, 
and inquiring whether they can't better themselves by 
realizing it and turning. shop-keepers. I wonder some 
of them don't. They'd get at any rate a quicker 
return for their outlay, without all this bother and 
vexation.' 

c 1 * Depend on it, Mr. Mason,' said Martin, ' Mr. Walls 
knows what he's about, and good will come out of this 
business yet.' 

Mr. Mason smiled. * Mayhap it will,' he said, * be 
good to somebody ; I've no doubt at all ; but who that 
somebody is, we have yet to prove.' 

' How did you like paying 45 j. a ton for coals last 

winter, John ? ' asked Mr. Mason, looking up at his 

customer with a twinkle in his eye. 

* It was a burning shame to come down on us poor 
folks with such prices,' said Martin, thinking Mr. 

Mason had hit on a real grievance. 
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* Well, that all came of the strike among the col- 
liers/ said Mr. Mason ; * and those poor labourers are 
going, I suppose, to pay back the compliment to the 
colliers, and send beef and bread up in return. Upon 
my word if you play at football like this, we shall all 
have to fish for ourselves.' 

Martin thought for one second. He had never 
before associated the rise in coal with any such strike 
as he was now engaged in ; and the question seemed 
altogether mystified to him. 

'Well,* he said at last, *we are in for it, Mr. 
Mason, and we are determined to see it out now we 
have begun, and the Union has promised to back us 
as long as needs be.' 

Mr. Mason smiled incredulously, and remarked that, 
' for his part, he didn't believe in the sudden open- 
ing of gold mines on purpose to keep some thousands 
of men in idleness. Two thousand, now I'm told, 
already there are of you on strike, that's ni^h a. 
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thousand pounds a week/ And Mr. Mason laughed 
outright. 'Mighty generous the w6rld must have 
become all at once, I'm a-thinklng; and that, too, 
for folks whom they have never set eyes on before ! 
John Martin, you used to be a sensible man, and 
surely you can't be gulled into believing that the 
public will go on spending 50,000/. a year on you 
and such as you ? Where is it to be got ? Who is 
going to fork it out, think you ?' 

John had never heard the calculation put into round 
figures before, and was, it must be owned, somewhat 
staggered at the sum. At the last meeting Mr. 
Walls had told them that nioney was pouring in so 
fast that if the strike lasted for years they need not 
be anxious. They had taken on faith what he told 
them. But what if more men went over to the Union ? 
Could it fulfil its engagements? As John Martin 
walked home he certainly felt somewhat uneasy in 
m/nd in reference to the step he had taken ; still he 
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was in for it, and it would never do to show the white 
feather. 

As he was crossing the fields Martin met Mr. 
Grant, who came up kindly and talked to him, put- 
ting before him in plain language the evil influence 
his example had wrought among many young men, 
who had always looked up to him as one whose steady 
conduct was worthy of imitation. ' It will cause you 
also much home misery,* he said, * to say nothing of a 
want of generosity to a master who has always treated 
you with kindness — these, John, are all wide breaches 
in that practical Christianity which a true Christian 
should exhibit in his walk. If we are, as the Apostle 
says, "to let our light shine before men," how 
careful must we be to watch that that light is pure 
and turned in the right direction! IVe just left 
Morgan. He tells me, as his only reason for joining 
the Union, that he did so because he found you had, 
and you and he had worked together some five y^^^^- 
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It*s a bad thing to find oneself in trouble, but to have 
led others into it adds to its weight, and the time may 
come when you will feel this.* 

John looked very uncomfortable, but told Mr. 
Grant in reply, *That every man must act accord^ 
ing to his conscience, and he couldn't see he was 
wrong. He was only sticking up for freedom/ 

* Well, I'm truly sorry for you, then, my friend,* 
replied Mr. Grant, * and for Lucy too. We shall miss 
seeing her up at the Rectory much ; but I cannot 
make any difference between your family and others 
in a like position of antagonism to their masters ; and 
cannot be so friendly as before, as long as you remain 
on strike.* 

* I'm not on strike, sir,' said Martin, somewhat 
doggedly, for he was vexed at the Rector's words, and 
thought it was hard to visit on Lucy their difference of 
opinion. 

^ Well, you have ** locked " yourselves out by join- 
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ing your masters' opponents, and that comes to the 
same thing.' 

* You think the farmers are right, then, sir?' said 
Martin. 

* I do,' replied Mr. Grant, * for if they gave in to a 
third party's interference now, they have no guarantee 
but that the same thing may occur again and again. 
If you had desired higher wages, why couldn't you 
have applied direct for it yourselves ? You did so, re- 
member, last year, and got it. Now there was no- 
thing to prevent your asking for it yourselves ; and had 
you done so, they say they would have been ready to 
listen to you as man to man. The battle would then 
have been a fair and even one, and required no inter- 
ference with from outsiders.' 

* They say s& now,' said Martin, ' but why didn't 
they offer to do it.? Anyhow we must fight it out now 
that we have begun it,' added Martin ; * I don't see any 
other way out of it.' 
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' Except of a humbling of one's pride and an 
acknowledgment of having erred in judgment/ said 
Mr. Grant. * That may be a prickly way out, John, 
but it would be a short one ; and I know Mr. Griffiths 
too well to think if you returned he would ever use 
this business against you, and I hope you may still 
adopt this course.* 

John Martin felt in his heart that what the Rector 
said was true as to his master's generosity, but he still 
believed his party would be winners, and therefore 
strengthened himself in his own views. Entering his 
own home, he placed his purchases on the table and 
handed Lucy the 8^. 9^/., wrapped up in paper. 

She opened it, and for an answer pointed to the 
stores he had brought, and then to the money in her 
hand. 

* You see, wife,* he said, *as it's only for a few weeks 

this here business can last, I thought it best you 

shouldn't feel any difference, and so I have opened a 
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bit of account with Mr. Mason for these ; but that 
will be my affair, and I shall soon work it out with 
chance jobs.' 

' Fd rather make any shift than begin to live on 
credit/ said Lucy, slowly. *Do go back, John, 
please' — and she put the money near him — 'and 
clear it at once ; believe me, 'tis best' 

But Martin declined, for his pride forbade. After 

all he was master, and why should Lucy think she 
knew better than him ; if the latter had been of a 
quarrelsome turn, words would probably have risen 
high; for John felt irritated at the expostulations 
which his wife, in her quiet way, used on this point. 
But Lucy never forgot herself thus far. Still, as 
her vexation prevented any pleasant talk, John went 
out and did not return for the rest of the evening, 
spending it with Morgan, the man whom Mr. Grant 
said had only joined because he did. 

From that date Lucy carried a sad hearty fot 
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herself and her husband seemed two ; whilst the breach, 
instead of getting settled between masters and men, 
grew wider. 

As to the ordinary work on the farms, it was done, 
somehow or other, without the locked-out men. In 
some cases labour was engaged from London and 
other towns ; whilst, to show their independence as a 
body, the young farmers in some localities enrolled 
themselves into a volunteer band and offered their 
services in rotation from farm to farm ; and these, work- 
ing with a will, revealed how much labour could be 
actually accomplished by one pair of hands, making, 
in comparison, the past labour of men not famed for 
energy, or having their masters' interest at heart, seem 
barely worth the wages they were now grumbling 
dver. 

Of course the volunteer band were above being 

paid wages for their work ; but in return, wherever 

they went they expected to be, and were treated with 
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the best of everything ; whilst in the evening, dancing- 
parties and all kinds of festivities were got up for 
their amusement. They were heroes who had come 
to the rescue, and their services were repaid by smiles 
from bright eyes ; whilst many a romance was the 
result of that strong labour that was put forth gra- 
tuitously in the fields ; where, for the lack of the 
accustomed hands, the farmers* fair daughters tendered 
their help, or initiated the new comers into the ways 
and means of their fathers' farm-yards. 

All this, while it caused excitement in country life, 
was somewhat humiliating to the locked out men, 
who had calculated that their labour could not be dis- 
pensed with. It was in truth very tantalizing to many 
of their number to have to stand in the road outside 
the hedges and see their places thus occupied, witness 
the energy with which the work was thrown off, hear 
the merry laughs of their successors, receiving ever 
and anon some taunting compliment thrown over the 
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hedge at them, from one or other of the hot-blooded 
young farmers who were at work in their shirt-sleeves, 
as to the * sweets of labour ' and the independence of 

the times. 

« 

To own the truth, after a month or more of idle- 
ness there was many a locked out man who in secret 
deeply regretted the step he had taken ; but the 
prestige had to be maintained, and wa^ so by the 
leaders, who kept a sharp look-out, encouraging the 
men to hold fast ; telling them that if they did so 
victory must in the end be theirs. 

Meantime the wives and families of those on 
strike were in reality bearing the brunt of the 
battle — a state of things which led to internal divi- 
sions, heart-burnings, and recriminations. One month 
— two— went by, instead of the looked-for week or so, 
and matters were fn no way improved ; whilst the 
pinched faces of women and children told a sad tale 
of home privations. Somehow or other the public-. 
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houses nevertheless flourished, for the men spent a 
good part of their allowance and time there, cowardly- 
preferring each other's companionship to sharing the 
misery they had caused in their homes, or listening 
to their wives' complaints of destitution. 

The credit, however, on which many families had 
almost subsisted was beginning to fail ; for Mr. Mason 
had an eye to his own interests, and knew how far to 
let the score run up and when to stop it Thus, to 
provide for the day's emergencies, men had to pawn or 
sell their furniture, so that the brokers' shops soon 
got so overstocked that they would grant but small 
sums in pledge for goods. 

By this time Mr. Walls was not the only agitator 

in.H . For, hearing of the state of the country 

thereabouts, down came one or two American emi- 
gration agents, and held meetings to entice all who 
would to leave England and go to America ; offering 
free passages to single able-bodied metv^ ^\Nji •as^>^^^^ 
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ones to the married with families. Such highly-coloured 
accounts did they set forth of the state of the labour 
market over the water, that a few of the most san- 
guine of the locked out men accepted their offer ; and 
realizing all they could on their goods and chattels, 
started for America, causing in consequence family 
separations and the breaking up of old ties and asso- 
ciations. In other homes, where, three months before, 
the inmates were living in peace and happiness, 
distress warrants had been put in ; and aged people, 
whose children could no longer support them, had 
been driven into the Union. All this was owing to 
Mr. Walls and his colleagues' agitation ; and where^ 
some even of his followers asked themselves, were 
the golden results he had promised them, where 
the demand for their labour at a more remunerative 
hire i It was a happy thing for those labourers who 
had allotments, for they partially lived on their pro- 
duce; but as autumn neared, there went a rumour 
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forth that the farmers who usually owned these allot- 
ment lands intended not to renew the leases. The rent 
that their workmen had paid had never been re- 
munerative, they said ; but to assist their men they 
had willingly foregone all profit ; but now that the latter 
were in opposition to them, no more such favours 
could be expected. This caused further dissatisfaction ; 
for men in a state of disturbance rarely allow 
justice its full weight in their grievances. 

Lucy Martin meantime was bearing her share of 
the trouble — a trouble increased to her tenfold by her 
husband's irritability and moodiness. Poor little 
Bessie also grew weaker and weaker, for the child 
sadly missed the strengthening food she had so con- 
stantly been supplied with both from the Rectory and 
the farm where her father worked. But one of the 
prominent features in Mr. Grant's character was de- 
cision ; and he would not allow any exception of his 
mandate to be made in favour oi ^oVvxv^^.'as^Cvd^ V^cks^ 

G 2 
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Let him give up his Union ticket, he said to his wife, 
who pleaded for Lucy, and go back to work ; he need 
not want then, or miss what you sent Lucy. It was now 
drawing very near the time when Lucy was expecting 
the birth of her third child. This made John very 
anxious ; for his credit, he knew, was getting likewise 
low, and he trembled at the length of the score he had 
run up. Already several of his best pieces' of furniture 
were in pawn; for, cut off from regular wages, and piece- 
work, and all the many other perquisites he had enjoyed 
— but which latter additions to his resources he had 
hardly till now taken count of as to their worth — and 
reduced to a bare 8s. ^d, a week, he realized the differ- 
ence between the Union's boast of support and that 
derived from his own honest toil, when, with a light 

heart and strong ready hand, he had been a marked 

* 
man by his master for any extra job which promised 

to bring grist to the h9me mill. It was this sense of 

loss which caused his irritable state^ besides which his 
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knowledge that he had brought his trouble on himself 
through pride of heart kept him away from his God ; 
and as is ever the case where prayer is neglected, the 
distance between God and man increases, and the 
enemy of souls steps in and sows evil in the heart. A 
man out of harmony with himself is so with all around 
him, and while Martin blamed himself for speaking 
shortly to his wife, his temper would not be controlled, 
and burst out often when quite unprovoked. 

As to the Sabbath, oh what a changed day it 
was to him ! After endorsing Mr. Walls' views of 
* parsons and their selfishness, living off the fat of the 
land in idleness, as most,* he said, *did,' John hkd not 
the face to go to church ; and his Sundays passed in 
weariness, for even the garden then gave him no 
manual occupation. It almost provoked him to see 
how Lucy would take her Bible for mere comfort 
sake, and sometimes she would leave it open at texts 
marked. John had sense enough to see their at^t^Uca.- 
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tion. More than once, so bitterly did he regret his 
position, that had it not been for the fear of the ridi- 
cule he should have to encounter from his companions 
in trouble, he would gladly have sought Mr. Griffiths 
and given up his ticket and returned to work. In 
truth he was sick of idleness, sick of want, sick 
of trouble of every kind, and dreaded the future 
with the remorse of one who has brought those he 
loves best into sorrow, and can see no way out save at 
the only sacrifice he will not bring himself to 
make. 

Sometimes John would tell his wife he thought he 
should leave the country, for England was far too full ; 
and if he could make a way for his family, he would 
send over for them afterwards. But Lucy had this as- 
surance, that as long as little Bessie lived there was no 
chance he would carry his threat into execution ; and 
much as John loved his elder-bom, Bessie's weakness 
was the one softening influence which she could see 
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kept his heart from the hardening process that 
trouble unearned to and unsupported by God ever 
generates. Poor little Bessie ! it might well move her 
father's heart to look at her pinched and pallid 
face, her wasted and paralyzed limbs. Yet she ever 
greeted him with a sweet smile, putting out her 
arms for ' daddy * to take her as soon as he came 
in sight, in blissful ignorance that he was the cause 
that the nice food she used to have had been 
stopped, or that mother's tearful face when he was 
absent, was in any way attributable to the change in 
her father. 

There were one or two beautiful traits in Lucy's 
character which came out strongly at this trying time. 
There never had been a time since he married that 
John had ever been neglectful of his personal appear- 
ance. It always upholds a man's self-respect, he used 
to say, to be well dressed, and he always managed to 
keep himself so, taking special pride in havla^ 
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neat clothes and clean boots. But alas! when 
there is no money coming in, clothes wear out all 
the same as when they can be replaced, and this 
was now the case with Martin's boots. He could not 
bear the idea of asking the shoemaker to give him 
credit, fearing to be refused. He was getting ashamed 
of their appearance when he met his fellow workmen. 
Lucy's heart bled for him, to think of the plight 
he was reduced to, as one day she saw him 
trying to act the cobbler, and stopping up a hole at 
the side of one boot with a piece of leather and string. 
Almost all they could well part with without positive 
inconvenience was already gone, and the only real 
thing of value that she still possessed was the watch 
which Mr. and Mrs. Grant had given her on her 
marriage, which she prized much ; but with wife-like 
affection she determined, however, that sooner than 
her husband should go bootless the watch should be 
sacrificed. John would never, she knew, however, 
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consent to her parting with it ; so without saying a 
word on the subject to him, she made an excuse to 
go to the nearest little town, getting a lift there in a 
cart, and deposited her treasure at a watchmaker's 
known to her, receiving in exchange a pawn ticket 
and two sovereigns. 

It was so long since Lucy had had any gold to 
spend, that as it lay in her hand, and she thought of 
the wants it would fill, the sacrifice seemed nothing. 
She first bought from her store a strong pair of boots 
for her husband, and a smaller pair for little Johnnie, 
who sorely needed them ; next some arrowroot for 
her sick child, and a few necessary articles which 
she knew she should soon need herself; and then 
carefully hoarding the remainder, she returned home 
as she had come, recognising more than she had ever 
done before the value of money, for the sake of 
what it could procure. Lucy said nothing to her 
husband that evening as to her purchase, but merely -» 
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when they went to bed, placed the new boots ready 
for his use in the morning. 

The next day when he rose, and found out what 
his wife had done, Martin's feelings quite overcame 
him, and he fairly burst into tears ; but Lucy told him 
she was glad the watch had proved so useful a friend 
to them, and tried to speak cheerfully as to the time 
when he would redeem it for her. 

Within a week of Lucy Martin's journey to F 

her baby was born, and she herself so ill that for some 
time her life was despaired of. John was nearly 
beside himself, for he knew well that want of proper 
food had weakened her for some time past ; and if 
devotion could have repaid her for all his past cold- 
ness, she had a full amount of it All that a man could 
do to get job work, and to relieve her of the care of the 
other children, he did ; all but that one humbling of 
his pride, which would have lifted their burthen 
and brought comfort back into their ruined home. Oh 
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well is it written that the pride of the human heart 
is abomination before God, a very attribute and 
characteristic of the devil ; for now it was pride, and 
not false judgment only, that kept Martin * locked out.* 
Lucy in her weakness, however, had still strength 
for prayer — that silent prayer of the heart which 
rises with all the stronger force to God*s throne from 
the utter sense of dependence from which it springs. 
Such prayers are never lost. Nor did she forget to 
render thanks that her husband's love had returned to 
her ; and thus favoured, she waited in trustful hope 
that God would still further befriend them by remov- 
ing the scales from John's eyes, and letting him 
recognise his mistake. Just at this time a sister 
of Mr. Grant's came to visit her — one who had lived 
with her for some time when she was in service at the 
Rectory, with whom the latter had always been a 
favourite. 

Mrs. S was deeply grieved on her arrival to 
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learn from her brother-in-law of the disturbed state of 
the parish, and still more so that Lucy, her old 
favourite, was among the number (on account of her 
husband*s actions) that were forbidden to be helped 
by his family. 

*But it is not her fault,* she said to Mr. Grant, the 
day after her arrival. 

* No, assuredly not ; but a woman has always to 
suffer for her husband's follies. I told John Martin 
from the beginning I could make no reservation 
in her case from other wives who are equally tried. 
I grieve much for Lucy,' he added, * for I hear they are 
in great want* 

* Can't you bring her husband to reason ? ' asked 
Mrs. S— — . 

* No. IVe tried in vain. He is one of those most set 
against us parsons, I hear. He's left off, for that reason, 
I imagine, even coming to church. He thinks, because 

ive take the farmers' side, I suppose, that we are the 
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cause of his distress. But I have long since found out 
that it is no use arguing with a self-willed man.* 

'But it is simply cruelty to reduce his family to 

want thus,* said Mrs. S . 

- * Yes it is/ replied Mr. Grant ; ' and even taking the 
view that " strikes ** are not illegal, but in some cases — 
which they undoubtedly are — permissible and healthy, 
for every man has a decided right to sell his labour to 
the highest bidder ; yet as these men, backed, even as 
they have been by the Union for the last three mouths, 
have now proved what the real value of that labour is 
by being left so long unemployed, I almost myself 
wonder, having bought their experience so dear, that 
they do not give in.* 

' You don*t forbid my going to see Lucy, do you, 
George ? * asked Mrs. S . 

* By no means. I shall be truly glad if you will do 
so, for I fear she needs a friend. I go, you know, from 
time to time, as it is my duty to do, and she is bvit 
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slowly recovering her illness. Perhaps, too, if you saw 

Martin, you might do some good. Ladies have often 

more influence in such cases than we men.* 

Mrs. S expressed her intention to go that very 

day ; but before she did so, made a raid on her sister^s 

store-room, her pockets looking very bulky when she 
came out — a fact that was observed and commended 

on by Mrs. Grant. 

Mrs. S had for many years had a long experi- 
ence in visiting among working people ; and such cases 
as Martin's she had more than once been successful in 
winning over. But then, as now, she went not forth in 
her own strength, but in that of One whom she ever 
considered it her duty and her privilege to serve. But 
where, as now, it was not only a case of bodily need to 
minister to, but of trying to turn the wanderer into 
the path of light and right, God's word she felt could 
alone be her weapon. On its influence, rightly handled, 
all hope of success must be built 
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Before she left the Rectory Mrs. S had 

questioned her sister closely as to John Martin's 
character and disposition, and was pleased to find 
Lucy's husband was a respectable, high-principled 
man, and that his one fault lay only in that obstinacy 
of purpose which causes a man after he has made a path 
for himself, and found that path wrong, to refuse to 
acknowledge his error and retrace it. 

At the same time Mrs. S knew, too, that pride 

is the hardest of all earthly obstacles to overcome. 
As to arguing the vexed question with such a man, this 
she felt, before she saw him, would be useless, and in all 
probability have the contrary effect to that desired. 

On reaching the cottage, Mrs. S found the door 

open, and no one in the lower room but little Johnnie, 
who was amusing himself with some bits of wood in 
one comer. Thinking in all probability she should 
find Lucy alone with her infant, she opened the door 
which led above, and quietly ascended the stairs. She 
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could see across the upper room before she gained it 
The sight she witnessed touched her deeply. Lucy, 

looking a shadow of what Mrs. S remembered of 

her, was sitting propped up in bed, with the infant in her 
arms. On a chair close by sat John Martin, tenderly 
nursing with one arm his crippled child, whilst in the 
other hand he held a book, from which he was evidently 
reading to his wife. The first sentence which she heard 
told her that that book was the Bible ; this indeed 
looked hopeful. 

As soon as Lucy saw Mrs. S , who put out 

her hand to her, she uttered a cry of joy. Martin 
would have at once risen and escaped from the 
room, but could not do so on account of little Bessie, 

who was sleeping on his arm ; and Mrs. S 

at once set him at ease by extending to him her other 
hand, entreating him not to move and wake the child. 

Mrs. S then sat down and began to talk to Lucy, 

telling her how grieved she had been to hear of her 
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illness, and that although she had only arrived in 

H the day before, she felt she must come at 

once and see her. ' My sister, too, sends you kind 

messages by me, Lucy,' said Mrs. S . * Indeed all 

at the Rectory have much regretted to hear of your 
illness. I assure you you have their sympathyu' 

Then turning to Martin, Mrs. S added, ' And 

you have your troubles likewise, Martin, I hear ; and 
therefore you too need sympathy, whatever be the 
cause.* 

* I suppose you know why we are ** tocked' otrt," 
said John Martin, bendittg his face over bis sleep- 
ing child, and avoiding meeting Mrs. S^ — -s. eye. 
* You see if s an act of tytaftny we men are suffering 
from, and come what will we are detennined not to 
be down-ridden.' 

' Ihav'n't entered into the question at all yet/ replied 

Mrs. S , * nor do I intend to do so if I can help it. 

Lucy is such an old friend of mine, that it can make. 
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no difference between us. I only feel quite inclined to 
agree with my brother-in-law that, right or wrong, 
people have very often to buy their experience, 
dearly.*^ 

* Yes ; there ain't much pleasure in life as we are 
living now,* said John Martin. 

* No,*^ replied Mrs. S ; * I am sure, with Lucy ill, 

you must indced'be put about ; but I am glad at any 
rate to find you know how to employ your time pro- 
fitably. I think you were reading the Bible, were you 
not, when I came up .'^ * 

* Yes ; Lucy likes a bit of reading/ said her husband 
hastily^'but as I was a-saying, ma''am ' — for finding that 
his views were unopposed, Martin had a wish, to bring 
Mrs. S round to them, hoping thus to escape cen- 
sure — * I should like to tell you a bit of the rights of 
this business.' 

* I will listen to you, certainly, if you wish it,* said 
Mrs, S quietly; *but, as I said before, I don't 
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understand the question/ And Mrs. S sat in an 

attitude of attention, while Martin propounded his 
o^ai views of the strike. 

* Well/ said Mrs. S ,, when he came to a pause, 

* I must Own, as far as I can judge, I should not like 
any stranger to come into my house and put my ser- 
vants up in arms against me. I'm like the farmers. 
I would rather they treated me as a friend, and come 
direct to me with their wishes ; but perhaps you tried 
that plan first, did you ?' 

' There wasn't the thought of wishing it before Mr. 
Walls came,' said John, committing; himself uncon- 
sciously by his own words^ 

' Well, I hope you are acting advisedly,*^ said Mrs. 

S , ' for otherwise I do think, Martin, it's a heavy 

responsibility you incur in the deprivations your de- 
cision entails on your family. You see single men 
are free as to such acts ; but a married man requires 
to be doubly assured he is acting rigjaL, bi^^-^^s.^ "^^nr- 

HI 
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does not suffer alone if he fails in judgment. But 
doubtless, as a Christian, you did not take the step 
you have without earnest prayer to be rightly guided. 
I trust such was the case, because if so, you will be 
• sure in time to be helped out of your difficulties/ 

John*s face was bent lower still over little Bessie, 
for well he knew that previous to taking the fatal step 
he had never once bent his knee in prayer for counsel. 
But fearful of pressure on this point, he began once 
more to defend the cause of the strike on the ground 
of liberty of conscience, and other favourite arguments 
picked up from the delegates. 

Once more Mrs. S listened with attention, 

giving Lucy a sign not to stop him. She felt it was far 
better he should have his say out. 

When he had finished she then told him that by 
his own account she was less and less convinced. 

* For/ said Mrs. S , * each point you have brought 

forward seems to me to be m itself plainly con- 
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demned by God's Word. Will you mind my pointing 
out the passages to you ? for I am sure in this we shall 
agree at any rate, viz., to accept God's written Word 
as the one true guide in all our difficulties.* 

When Martin lifted his head to meet Mrs. S 's 

question, there was a hot flush on cheek and forehead, 
and the eye that met hers had in it somewhat less of 
the defiant look it had while he was arguing his own 

cause. Mrs. S , without further parley, then opened 

her Bible and rapidly turned over its pages in search 
of the familiar texts she wanted to bring to her aid. 

* First,' she said, * Martin, you tell me you were 
happy and contented until this stranger, Mr. Walls, 
came and sowed discord between you and your 
master. Now God most plainly condemns all such 
firebrands. In the first place, in reference to con- 
tentment, we read, " Be content with such things as 
ye have, for He hath said, I will never leave you nor 
forsake you ; " and again, " Godliness with content- 
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ment is great gain." Of course/ said Mrs. S , 

' this refers to the contentment which follows on a satis- 
faction that one is in the niche in life suited to one, and 
which God approves of. We are not to be contented 
with a state of idleness or wickedness. Secondly, you 
say these strangers have roused you to resist oppres- 
sion and bid you strive for mastery ; now God con- 
demns this very thing ; and Christ in his Sermon 
on the Mount says, " Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth ;" again, " Let each esteem his 
neighbour better than himself." He even goes so far 
as to advise, in Matt. xx. 27, "Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant ;" and at 
another passage, the very words "not striving for 
mastery " are used. But again, here it is the spirit of 
mastery which is condemned, not the aim, when pure, 
to rise where success seems probable. Next we come 
to " respect of lawful authorities." You know as well 
as I do that it is commanded " to respect authorities," 
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" To give honour where honour is due," " To let the 
servant wait upon his lord ;" and to endorse this great 
truth, without which the world would always be in a 
state of ferment, Christ Himself set us all an example of 
obedience. " For he took on Himself," we read, " the 
form of a servant," and was in all things obedient to the 
law. Again, " Though he was a son^ yet learned he obe- 
dience ;" whilst you will find this conmiand in Romans 
xiii. 1st and following verses, for there you read that 
" Every soul is to be subject unto the higher powers .;" 
further, that there is no power but of God ; whoso- 
ever therefore resisteth the power^ it is said, resisteth 
God's ordinance. How, then, can people talk of 
equality, as what should be ? Now the Queen and her 
ministers, and the clergy, or employers of labour, all 
of which I am told Mr. Walls and his agents are 
desirous of uprooting, are just the very authorities 
God has set over us, and whom we are bound to 
respect ; not that,* added Mrs. S , * for one moment 
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I believe, Martin, you agree with him in the treason 
he would invoke. But it only shows how step by step 
such men's judgment becomes perverted, and they 
show themselves opponents to God, and lead others 
into ignorance and disobedience of His plain com- 
mands. 

*Fifmlly,' said Mrs. S , who had sufficient tact 

not to prolong her interview too far, *. we come to the 
question of strife and of peace-making. The first is 
condemned throughout the Bible, and the texts are too 
numerous for me to- quote. Take one, however, that 
bears I think on this question. One of the things, which 
we are told in Romans, is an abomination to God — 
and think what a strong word that is^for a God of' 
mercy to use — is " He that soweth discord among 
brethren." What words can be plainer ; they need no 
explanation. On the other hand, the blessings that 
abound on those who promote peace are foil and 
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* " Blessed are the peace-makers," saith Jesus, and 
calls them his children. 

* " Behold how good and pleasant ^ thing it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity." 

* " Let brotherly love continue," " Live peaceably, 
if it be possible, with all men," &c., &c. 

* There can be no doubt of God*s will and desire 

for us on this last point,' said Mrs. S , closing 

her Bible, * and the value of peace we perhaps never 
learn till we have lost it. EartJUy peace and spiritual 
peace,' she said solemnly, ' for the one is the parent of 
the other, and what happiness can exist without them } 
whilst what trouble can weigh long on the breast 
where both reign V 

Several times, as Mrs. S read, did John 

raise his eyes> casting them furtively first on his wife 

then on Mrs. S , whilst his colour rose and fell. 

Lucy purposely avoided looking at him, but her heart 
went up in prayer, that conviction might be the fruit 
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of the truths which fell like sword thrusts on his ear, 
and from which he felt he had no escape. 

* I never thought of these texts before as touching 
this here business/ at last Martin replied, in a husky 

voice, to some reference Mrs. S made to their 

application. 

' When we are not seeking we don't find ; perhaps 

that was the reason, Martin ? * said Mrs. S , in the 

same quiet tone she had spoken all through the inter- 
view. 'Well, I will leave you to think them over, 
and come and see Lucy to-morrow, for I am afraid 
we have tired her with our talk.* 

Lucy declared she was not weary of Mrs. S *s 

visit a bit — it had done her good. 

' Before we part, then,* said Mrs. S , * we will all 

thhee join in asking God to guide your husband in the 
difficult position in which he finds himself. Perhaps 
there may have been, you know, too long a delay in 
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seeking that guidance, or I hardly think you would 
have been so long tried/ 

Mrs. S then knelt down, and never before had 

John Martin felt the reality of prayer so much as he 

then did, for Mrs. S went straight with the difficulty 

to God — asked Him^ as though she were speaking to 
Him face to face, to clear away the mist of doubt and 
difficulty which had risen before the eyes of the master 
of that little household ; to show him clearly whether 
he had erred in judgment, in pride, or in ignorance ; 
the right way to walk ; the right decision to take in 
the perplexing question as to whether he ought to 
return to his work or not ; to make his duty so plain 
to him that there could be no longer any halting 
between two opinions — ^two masters ; to strengthen 
him to lay all private feelings aside, and to do that 
which was best for himself, his wife, and his children. 
She prayed also that Lucy might be raised up in 
strength and health, and that little Bessie might be 
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God's special care, early taught to love and trust Him, 
that so, if she lived, her crippled state would be no 
burthen to her, because her heart would have joys of 
its own, with which no one could intermeddle ; and if 
God took her to Himself she would be one of His little 
angels, and a loved link between Himself and her 
parents on earth. 

Poor John Martin ! when Mrs. S thus pleaded 

for his little girl, who still lay sleeping on his arm, he 
could not control his sobs ; and when the prayer was 
ended he hurriedly laid the child on his wife's bed 
and quitted the room without a word. 

Mrs. S would not appear to notice his agita- 
tion even to Lucy, but busied herself ere she left with 
unburthening her pockets of their load. She also 
made Lucy drink some wine she had brought for her ; 
and then, cheering her by the promise of another visit 
shortly, took her leave of her. 

In the room below she found Martin, who was 
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sitting at the table, with his head bowed on his arms, 
not having left the house, as she had imagined he had. 

He rose when he heard her step, and Mrs. S put 

out her hand to wish him good-bye. 

* Do you think Mr. Grant would say a good word 
for me to Mr. Griffiths } * he asked, in a voice thick 
with suppressed emotion. 

* I feel certain my brother-in-law would do anything 
to forward the happiness of any of his parishioners/ 

said Mrs. S . * Shall I ask him ? Or had you not 

better come up to the Rectory and see him yourself?' 

' He don*t wish to see me there,' said John. * Mr. 
Grant has as good as forbidden us his house.* 

*Ah, there I think you are again mistaken/ said Mrs. 

S gently. ' My brother-in-law would only be too 

happy to welcome you, if you went to tell him you had 
changed your mind, and meant to return to your 
work, or that you had got work elsewhere ; and for 
your wife's sake> poor Lucy's sake, I trust that that 
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find fault with John or blame him because he saw things 
one way and she another, but she just listened to him 
first, and then gave him answer for answer straight out 
of the Bible. It was that and the prayer she put up to 
God did it I watched my husband, and all the while 
could see that his heart grew softer and softer — it was 
like wax melting in the fire:. 

'After Mrs. S left,. John came up,* said Lucy, 

* and cried like a child beside me, and he owned he was 
quite convinced how mistaken he'd been all through, 

and that if he'd have thought on the texts Mrs. S 

read he should have given ia before, he said, for he 
dare not now go against them for the life of him. Oh, 
it has made me so happy, so very happy I ' said Lucy, 
sobbing herself but this time with joy, not sorrow. 

* I will walk with you now to the farm, if you like, 
John,* said Mr, Grant, as hecame down stairs after his 
visit to Lucy. 

Martin rose to take his hat, but round it there wa& 
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the Union band of ribbon. What should he do ? 
And he glanced first at it and then at the Rector. 

' Let Lucy have the pleasure of dismantling your 
hat, John/ said Mr. Grant. * It will be a better tonic to 
her, I know, than arjy medicine you can give her.' 

Martin went upstairs accordingly, and when he 
came down the blue ribbon, was. gone, whilst his face 
bore the mark of fresh emotion. 

Little was said, during the short, walk to the farm, 
for Mn Grant did iiot wish to weaken the impression 
of his sister's visit or change the current of conviction 
which had set in, by any chance word of offence he might 
give. At the gate of the farmyard they found Mr. 
Griffiths standing, talking to a new man whom he had 
lately hired. 

* Martin has asked me to come here with him, 
Griffiths/ said Mr. Grant, ^ for he's tired of idleness, he 
says, and thinks the battle he has been fighting against 
you has lasted long enough/ 
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* Glad to hear it, Martin/ said Mr. Griffiths. ' So 
you really wish to be taken back to work ?' 

'Yes, please, sir/ said Martin, hanging his head, 
however, as he felt the sting of having to own himself 
beaten. 

* Well, you know the condition, don't you ? There 
must be a clear understanding between us, mind you. 
There is to be no farther Union interference. If you 
want to better yourself, and I can give you a helping 
hand, I will, as I would to any of my men when oppor- 
tunity offered ; and only you and I, Martin, perhaps, 
know how often I've done that for you ; but there 
must be future mutual faiA and goodwill or I wouldn't 
give a button for the best labourer in England.' 

' I understand, sir,' said Martin, still hanging his 
head. 

* Well, you are just in time,* said Mr. Griffiths, ' and 
I'm truly glad your place isn't filled. To tell you 
the truth, I've been holding it open, trusting to^ee y^^w. 
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back, but had lately almost given you up ; but I shall 
never get a better man to fill it. So give me your 
band, and let's forget the past. And mind I never 
find fault with yojur right to be independent, but the 
farmers have a right to choose their own workmen, 
and we know best what we can afford to pay for 
their labour/ 

John Martin tried to speak his thanks, but words 
failed him for true feeling's sake. 

'There, that's enough, John,* said Mr. Griffiths, 
whose own eyes were wet with emotion. * Let me see 
you in your place to-morrow; and meantime go 
round to the kitchen, and get your supper there,' 

Mr. Grant and Mr. Griffiths remained a short 
time in conversation, and then the Rector returned 
home, taking with him the good news that * Martin 
had really given up his ticket and been taken back 
by his master,' news which caused great rejoicing at 
the Rectory, 
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Of course John Martin had much to encounter 
from the ridicule and jeers of his former companions- 
in-arms, but the weight that was removed from his 
heart by the sense that he could again provide for his 
family compensated him and made him bear it, and 
manfully own that as he was sorry his example had 
misled some of them, so he should rejoice if hi$ having 
turned again were to make others do likewise. He 
couldn*t stand the responsibility any longer, he said, 
of bringing misery and destruction on his wife and 
children. 

The mischief of example, however, was not easily 
remedied. Moigan, the man who had struck work 
simply because Martin had, was of a weaker mind and 
nature than the latter, and in the constant meetings he 
had joined in at the public-house he had little by little 
been induced to take a pint with first one and then 
another of his companions, until the habit hs^d so grown 

12 
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upon him that before the time came when John went 
back to work Moi^an had become a confirmed 
drunkard, and was rarely seen sober as he went back 
at night to his home. And what a home had he reduced 
himself and family to! Unlike Lucy Martin, Mrs. 
Morgan was a woman of violent temper, one who 
never looked beyond the day for life's requirements or 
above this earth for the strength and wisdom to meet 
the troubles which come either from our own wilful- 
ness or from God's chastening hand. When Morgan 
first joined the Union she had been as sanguine as 
himself that fine things would come to them all from 
the promises the delegates made them, and had 
encouraged her husband to set at defiance the advicq 
Mr. Grant and others gave him, to think twice 
what he was about ; but when the consequences of the 
strike rebounded on herself and she suffered priva- 
tion and want, then she turned round and abused her 
husband in no measured language, making his home 
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SO wretched that he went more to the public-house 
for sheer peace sake. 

One day, after Morgan had attended a meeting 
held by an American emigration agent at the * Crown/ 

he was missing from H , and all that this wife learnt 

of him was a letter she received from aboard ship, 
saying he*d gone to America to try and push his 
fortune there, and that she must just do as best she 
could till he sent for her and the children over to join 
him. 

On getting this letter Mrs. Morgan made a raid 
on the Martins, upbraiding John with having been 
the cause of her husband leaving her. John Martin 
felt a pang of remorse as he remembered she spoke 
but too truly, and that but for him Morgan would pro- 
bably have never been reduced to such a step. Of 
course, for Mrs. Moigan there was no alternative but 
the workhouse, for, cumber^ with four children, it 
was vain to hope to maintain them herself. 
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From the date of her husband's return to work 
Lucy Martin rapidly recovered health. Happiness is 
the greatest strengthener there is, and flie renewed 
trust her husband seemed to place in her made her 
heart swell with joy. The storm, too, which had 
broken over their home and threatened to demolish 
its happy calm was, she trusted, past, and 3un3hine re- 
turned, but it had left behind the valuable lesson tiiat 
nothing can compensate for the loss of family union, 
and that to maintain that peace husband and wife 
alike must walk hand-in-hand in mutual dependence 
on the God who promises to be man's guide and 
counsellor. 

It took the Martins a long time to get all their 
goods out of pawn, but little by little this was accom- 
plished, and partly with the help of Mrs. S , from 

whom Lucy received a handsome present to bring 

about such a result. To this friend Lucy, indeed, 

owed a life's^ gratitude ; not only for this, but for 
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having restored her what no money she felt otherwise 
could have redeemed, viz., a husband's love and a 
happy home. 

Little Bessie Martin did not live, but before that 
year was out-r-a year so marked a one as it was in her 
parents* lives — she was laid by them in the silent grave. 
Martin it was who grieved most for the child's death, 
for ofttimes the thought went like an arrow into his 
heart that it might be the privations of those summer 
months that had hastened Bessie's end. • But her 
mother never hinted at any such a thing. God, she said, 

on the contrary, had merely answered Mrs. S 's 

prayer for their child, and literally too, she showed her 
husband, for their little one was now undoubtedly one 
of that band of angels she had prayed she might join. 
' And not for all the world,' said Lucy, ' would I wish 
to have her back on earth, for we couldn't, crippled 
as the dear child was, do as well by her here. No, 
husband,' sobbed Lucy, as she drew a deep breath, ' I 
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can truly say it is Wjell with our child ; and as we think 
of her above she will be a reminder to us of God's 
faithfulness and love/ 

' Aye, and of my folly/ said John, bitterly. ' Poor 
little Bessie, I loved her so all the time ! * 

* We all make mistakes sometimes,' said Lucy, 
tenderly embracing her husband, ' and you know you 
did it for the best, John.* 

' I thought so at the first,* said Martin, ' but now 

I see if I had done as Mrs. S showed us we 

ought, and asked God's advice at the first start, before 
I joined with them who, as I might well have known, 
had never a thought of Him in their hearts, along with 
this business. He'd a-shown me that there may be a 
wrong and a right way of setting about things. 'Tis a 
true saying, that short cuts don't always answer — do 
they, wife ? ' 

* True, dear husband,' replied Lucy, * and when I 
tvas churched last week there was averse in the service 
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came very strong to me about all this trouble we have 
had. It is this one : " Except the Lord build the 
house their labour is but lost that build it. '* ' 
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